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James Freeman Clarke 


By John Philo Trowbridge. 


When James Freeman Clarke wrote 
the first pages of his autobiography, 
in 1883, he looked back over fifty 
years which he had then spent in the 
Christian ministry. Today, on reach- 
ing the centennial of Mr. Clarke’s 
birth, we are able to trace the entire 
period of his long and busy life, and 
still we have also a perspective of 
nearly twenty-two years remaining 
since his lamented death through 
which to view with feelings of candor 
and pride the completeness and the 
rare beauty of his career. A brief 
article, like the present one, cannot 
presume to treat adequately or justly 
any one aspect even of his many-sided 
character. He was a gifted author, 
an effective preacher, a wise counsel- 
lor, a tireless reformer, and a true 
friend. He touched human affairs fre- 
quently and in a magnetic manner. 
He traveled extensively. He knew 
many public men and women inti- 
mately, and at a time in our nation’s 
history when the feelings of generos- 
ity and patriotism on the one hand, 
and of sectional prejudice and selfish 
ambition on the other, were awakened 
to an unusual degree. The social, 
religious and political forces of the 
country were being gathered in new 
organizations and for new purposes. 
They extended into wider and more 
remote regions, and the call for fear- 
less and competent leaders was sound- 
ing from far and near. Consequently, 


Mr. Clarke found himself not only 
one who was manifestly born to be 
great, but also one who had great- 
ness thrust upon him. In each of 
these two worthy ways wherein 
Amereans acquire fame he became 
great in a modest and impressive man- 
ner. The centennial of his natal day 


deserves a wide recognition, for it be- 
longs not only to the springtime of 


the year, but to the longer, brighter, 
and more genial springtime of our 
national growth. 

James Freeman Clarke was born 
at Hanover, New Hampshire, on 
Wednesday, April 4, 1810. His par- 
ents were residing there at the time 
in order that his father, Samuel 
Clarke, might pursue a course of study 
in medicine under Dr. Nathan Smith 
who was an instructor in Dartmouth 
College. The birthplace is thus only 
incidentally connected with the fami- 
ly history. A few weeks had passed 
when the little boy and his mother 
were placed in the protection of Rev. 
James Freeman at Newton, Mass., 
while the father completed his studies 
and took his degree as doctor of medi- 
eine. Mr. Freeman, who for many 
years was the minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, had married into the 
Clarke family, and his fond wish was 
that his godson, James Freeman, 
should remain permanently under his 
roof. It was in his eare that the sub- 
ject of our sketch spent most of his 
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boyhood. The circle of his kindred 
then living in Newton and other near- 
by towns was a large one, composed of 
members of the best society. Educa- 
tion was held in the highest esteem, 
and James was taught the elementary 
branches as soon as the alphabet was 
mastered. ‘‘He is one more in- 
stanee,’? as Dr. E. E. Hale once re- 
marked, ‘‘in that distinguished list 
of happy children who have been so 
fortunate as to be well educated be- 
fore they went to school, or, like 
Stuart Mill, without going to school 
at all.’’ 

Of course to school he was sent in 
due time, however, and yet to only 
one school, — the Boston Latin, where 
he was entered at the age of ten years. 
The influence of this famous institu- 
tion upon the boy’s mind was highly 
beneficial. It gave him that classical 
culture which ever afterwards became 
a valuable possession. It also pro- 
moted those social gifts and humane 
sentiments which in all his subsequent 
life he notably exemplified. ‘‘In my 
division,’’ he onee said, ‘‘there were 
sons of the wealthiest, and sons of the 
least wealthy citizens. We studied, 
recited, played together, and were 
thus educated to a true democracy.’’ 

This Latin School boy entered Har- 
vard College in 1825 and graduated 
in the due course of events, having 
among his classmates a large circle 
of those who afterwards became emi- 
nent in different walks in life. The 
names most familiar to us are those 
of Benjamin Pierce, Benjamin R. 
Curtiss, William Henry Channing, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes. It need 
not be said that his rank in scholar- 
ship was with these honored sons of 
Harvard. It is just here more inter- 
esting to note that it was during 
Clarke’s freshman year that Doctor 
Follen, recently from Germany, intro- 
duced gymnastic exercises into the 
college, and that Clarke himself, who 
had previously been subject to pul- 
monary weakness, testified, ‘‘ After 





two or three years of gymnasium ex- 
ercise I became free from such tend- 
encies, and the foundation was laid 
for the physical health which has 
been one of the blessings of my life.’’ 
The theological training which fol- 
lowed immediately after the academic 
course, was undergone at the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School where at the 
time Prof. Andrews Norton, the 
younger Henry Ware, and J. G. Pal- 
frey, the historian, were serving with 
brilliant success in the corps of in- 
structors. <A similar incident now oe- 
eurred to that above referred to in 
connection with Doctor Follen. It 
was in Clarke’s second year at the Di- 
vinity School that Doctor Spurzheim, 
the noted German phrenologist, came 
to Boston to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on his favorite science. His ap- 
pearance in our midst as a popular 
speaker was hailed with great pleas- 
ure, and undoubtedly his visit would 
have yielded larger results had he not 
died suddenly in Boston in November 
of the year above referred to (1832). 
Mr. Clarke has left a record in his 
autobiography of these lectures, say- 
ing ‘‘that they were very interesting, 
combining large generalizations with 
minute practical details. His obser- 
vations on human conduct and char- 
acter were clear and full; he was so 
overflowing with aneedotes out of his 
own experience to _ illustrate his 
theme, his views were so kindly, toler- 
ant, and sympathetic, that he roused 
a new interest in mental philosophy, 
and the study of man.’’ Thus, from 
the manner in which these two advo- 
eates of new branches of science, — 
Follen and Spurzheim, — awakened 
the mind of our young divinity stu- 
dent, we may infer how wide and 
alert were even then his intellectual 
inquiries, and what deep sympathies 
he entertained for topies which lay 
outside the narrow curriculum of the 
schools. So early indeed it was that 
he developed those traits of independ- 
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ent thought and conviction which 
signalized his entire career. 

At the end of his immediate con- 
nection with ‘‘Fair Harvard’’ as a 
student it fell to the lot of James 
Freeman Clarke, as it has fallen to 
the lot of thousands of others, to de- 
cide what he should do next,—or 
rather in his own case, where he 
should do the work which he had long 
been meditating. He chose to go to 
the city of Louisville, Kentucky, 
where he settled in August, 1833. At 
a little later date another young man 
was consecrated to the priesthood of 
the Roman Catholic Chureh in the 
Sistine chapel in Rome. He had been 
born in Italy one month before James 
Freeman Clarke was born here in 
America; his name was Giacchino 
Pecci; he became the subsequent pope, 
Leo XIII, and his prineipal biogra- 
pher tells us, in speaking of the ocea- 
sion of his consecration, ‘‘that it was 
a happy privilege that Pecei felt to 
go up to the altar to offer there the 
oblation of the Eucharist, which to 
him, who ever presents it in faith and 
love is the sweetest, the dearest, and 
the most comforting source of cour- 
age and peace which the servants of 
God find on earth.’’ Who can doubt 
that James Freeman Clarke, serving 
God on the banks of the Ohio, felt the 
same lofty privilege coming to him 
that his contemporary in age, felt 
as he stood beside a far more impos- 
ing, but no purer shrine on the brink 
of the Tiber. Each in his own place 
and manner and at the same time was 
putting on the whole armor of God. 

Mr. Clarke had a great admiration 
for the West. He said: ‘‘Its sim- 
plicity charms me, its openness com- 
mands my sympathy, its free, unfet- 
tered activity calls for my venera- 
tion.’’ In 1840, however, he returned 
to Boston to take up the great work 
which in connection with the one 
ehureh,—the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, — oceupied in a general way 
the remainder of his life. Variety of 


employment was always his happy 
fortune. All the people of the loyal 
North who still live to remember the 
days before the War know how strong 
were his sentiments against slavery. 
He could not rest at ease while a 
single bondman stood in chains on 
our free soil. During all the years 
of battle his voice was heard cheering 
on the cause of freedom. When the 
day seemed darkest and defeat near- 
est, he would aseend his pulpit to 
speak like a prophet of victory as he 
really was. His personal friend, — 
the good war governor, John A. 
Andrew, — like many others who bore 
heavy burdens upon their hearts in 
those days, would resort to his church 
to hear the message,—the message 
that Mr. Lincoln wished to hear, — 
not that God was on his side, but that 
he was on God’s side and must surely 
win. 

In the important matter of educa- 
tion, Mr. Clarke was for many years a 
chief actor in the state and nation. 
In 1863 he was appointed by Govern- 
or Andrew a member of the State 
Board of Education to succeed 
George S. Boutwell. Through more 
than six years he discharged the 
duties of this office with the greatest 
fidelity. He drew up the annual re- 
port for 1868, and in it he recom- 
mended some of the steps of progress 
which have made Massachusetts a 
model in its educational methods. He 
served during the twenty years pre- 
vious to his death as an overseer of 
Harvard College, and the best friends 
of the institution unite in saying that 
‘it would be hard to overstate the im- 
portance of the supervision which he 
exercised over its affairs.’ 

Mr. Clarke was also an able and 
voluminous writer. Through the 
printed page he has spoken, and is 
still speaking, to hundreds of people 
who never saw him. Such well known 
volumes as ‘‘Ten Great Religions,’’ 
‘‘Orthodoxy, Its Truths and Errors,’’ 
‘*Self-Culture,’’ ‘‘Common Sense in 
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Religion,’’ ‘‘Vexed Questions in 
Theology,’’ and ‘‘Every-Day Re- 
ligion,’’ are sought and read now 
almost as frequently as they were 
when they came fresh from the 
press. Their author was a man 
of optimistic feelings. Hope was a 
central word in the text of the ser- 
mon preached by Rev. F. W. P. 
Greenwood at his ordination, and it 
was eminently prophetic of the whole 
tone and character of his mission 
among men in the pulpit, and the 
study, and the market place. He 
literally ‘‘abounded in hope.’’ Faith 
in God and in men kept him buoyant 
and cheerful at all times. On this ae- 
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count everybody loved him and 
trusted him. When he died, on Fri- 
day, the eighth of June, 1888, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age, all who 
had known him and had outlived him, 
felt that the world would indeed 
henceforth seem less joyous and beau- 
tiful because of his absence. When he 
was near the hour of his departure, 
he softly said, ‘‘I have been greatly 
blessed’’; he felt it to be so, and it 
was so, and now, on the centennial of 
his birth, thousands who have been 
influenced by his noble life, will find 
themselves saying softly, ‘‘He was a 
blessing.’”’ 


lim the Atter-Glow 


By Stewart Everett Rowe 


This is a world we do not, cannot know; 

"Tis far beyond our minds, we think so grand. 
Perhaps some day, yes, in the After-Glow, 

A light will dawn, and we will understand 
Why things we cannot comprehend are so. 


We feel, although we do not know for sure, 
That all things are a part of one great plan; 

That Some One rules us with a purpose pure, 
Yes, rules us as no other person can, 

And leads us with a hand that’s firm, secure. 


And when at last to all we say good-by, 

To friends, to home, to sweetheart and to earth, 
Oh, may we feel that it is good to die, 

Because to die is just a second birth, 
When to a world so sweet and dear, we'll fly! 
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Fort Mountain 


By J. M. Moses 


While claiming no pre-eminence 
for scenery, Epsom is certainly not be- 
low the average of New Hampshire 
towns in natural charm. Its broad 
intervales, with long stretches of 
placid river, its vale of the rapid little 
Suneook, running back to Suneook 
Lake in Northwood, its rounded hills, 
and especially its range of mountains, 
running into Deerfield, give it attrae- 











ogy of New Hampshire as 1,428 feet. 
The same authority gives that of Me- 
Coy’s Mountain, on the west, as 1,590 
feet. This must be a misprint, as no 
surveyor could have made such a mis- 
take. From Fort the view ranges 
freely over MeCoy’s, evidently much 
lower; from MecCoy’s Fort towers 
above, cutting off the view to the 
southeast. 





Fort Mountain 


tions which do not fail of appreciation 
in the summer months. 

The central and highest of these 
mountains is Fort, said to have been 
so named from a place on-it re- 
sembling a fortification. This may 
well have been the summit, ap- 
proached from the north side, where 
its towering precipice of granite might 
have suggested the walls of Louisburg. 
The entire summit is a mass of rock, 
which rises above the trees of the sur- 
rounding slopes, and thus affords an 
unobstructed outlook in all directions. 

The height of Fort Mountain is 
given in Professor Hitcheock’s Geol- 


Nottingham Mountain, east of Fort, 
must be nearly as high, as it cuts off 
a little of the horizon at sea-level; but 
its wooded summit is less favorable 
for observation. Nat’s, to the south, 
is much lower, but gives a fine view to 
the west. 

The ascent of Fort is most con- 
venient from the west. An easy in- 
cline leads up the summit ledge on 


this side, all the other sides of which 


are more or less precipitous. Prob- 
ably the most interesting way is to 
ascend from the Mountain Road, 
through the woods, and descend on 
the east side, by a steep path through 
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the open ground, into the valley of the 
Grant Road. 

While Fort is not a high mountain 
for New Hampshire, it is the highest 
east of Kearsarge and south of Gun- 
stock. The general levelness of the 
surrounding country makes its view 
very extensive, going far into Maine 
and Massachusetts, as well as out to 
sea. I think its view is the finest in 
southeastern New Hampshire. It is 
enlivened by parts of the cities of 
Coneord and Somersworth, the vil- 
lages and lakes of Northwood and 


the first mountain north of the ocean, 


and goes around the horizon to the 
left. 


MOUNTAINS TO BE SEEN FROM FORT 
MOUNTAIN. 


S., 8014 E., 32 miles, Agamenticus, 
York, Me. Three small mountains, 
the highest 673 ft. Over Pleasant 
Pond. 

E., 24 miles, City of Somersworth. 
Over Northwood Ridge. 

N., 75 2-3 E., 30 miles, Bauney Beg, 
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Fort Mountain from Nat’s Mountain 


Strafford, and much open country, 
which relieves the monotony of som- 
ber forest. 

I am not going to try to word- 
paint it, but to give some definite in- 
formation of what can be seen. The 
following table gives the magnetic 
bearings, distances, names, locations 
and altitudes of the principal moun- 
tains in sight. The most distant ones, 
which can be seen only in clearest air, 
and only their summits at that, are 
interesting as matters of curiosity, 
rather than because they count for 
much as scenery. 

The table begins in the east, with 


North Berwick, Me. Three summits, 
one 726 ft. Over Sunecook and Bow 
Ponds and Strafford. 

N., 41144 E., 26 miles, Moose Moun- 
tain, Brookfield, 1,404 ft. 

N., 37 E., 26 miles, Cropple Crown, 
Brookfield, 2,100 ft. Rift in top. 
These two are long mountains, making 
a range. 

N., 30 E., 21 miles, Mount Bet. 

N., 3144 E., 22 miles, Devil’s Den 
Mountain. 

N., 3314 E., 23 miles, Mount Molly. 

Three small mountains in New Dur- 
ham. 1,000 to 1,200 ft. 


N., 32 E., 42 miles, Green Moun- 
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Fort Mountain 


tain, Effingham, about 2,200 ft. Seen 
beyond the last three. A long moun- 
tain. 

N., 2234 E., 68 miles, Pequawket, 
or Kearsarge, Bartlett, 3,251 ft. 
About over Catamount, Pittsfield. 

N., 16 E., 40 miles, Ossipee Moun- 
tain, 2,361 ft. Rift in top; west end 
may be seen two or three degrees 
farther west. 


N., 1334 E., 75 miles, Mt. Washing- 
ton, 6,293 ft. Over west end of Os- 
sipee. 

N., 1814 E., 75 miles, Mt. Carter, 
4.860 ft. East of Mt. Washington. 

N., 74% E., 23 miles, Gunstock, 


Gilford, 2,364 ft. Near and very 
prominent; three summits; over New 
Orchard. 

N., 834 E., 52 miles, Whitefaze, 
Waterville, 4,007 ft. This and the 
next are at right of Gunstock and far 
beyond. 


N., 10 E., 54 miles, Passaconaway, 
Waterville, 4,200 ft. Steep eastern 


side. 

N., 2144 E., 50 miles,’ Sandwich 
Dome, 3,999 ft. At left of, and far 
beyond Gunstock. 

N., 2-3 W., 70 miles, Haystack 
Range, seen endwise, over Tecumseh 
and Fisher. Highest peaks, Laf- 
ayette, 5,329 ft. Lincoln, 5,098 ft. 

N., 234 W., 70 miles, Mt. Cannon, 
4.017 ft. At left of last. 

N., 5 W., 68 miles, Mt. Kinsman, 
4,200 ft. 

N., 11 W., 62 miles, Moosilauke, 
Benton, 4,811 ft. .A long mountain. 

N., 17 W., 54 miles, Mt. Carr, War- 
ren, 4,000 ft. A long mountain. 

N., 21 W., 30 miles, Sanbornton 
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Mountain, 2,300 ft. 
over Gossville. 

N., 23 W., 60 miles, Mt. Cube, Or- 
ford, 2,927 ft. Faint and distant. 
Over Canterbury Shaker Village. 

N., 30 W., 43 miles, Cardigan 
Mountain, Orange, 3,156 ft. A point 
at south end. 

N., 40 W., 33 miles, Ragged Moun- 
tain, Andover, 2,256 ft. 

N., 51 W., 30 miles, Kearsarge 
Mountain, Warner, 2,943 ft. The 
most prominent mountain to be seen. 
North of and beyond Concord. 

N., 65 W., 36 miles, Sunapee Moun- 
tain, 2.683 ft. A long mountain. 
Over north end of Concord. 

N., 60 W., 60 miles, Ascutney, 
Windsor, Vt., 3,816 ft. Between last 
two. Only a little of the top visible. 

N., 75 W., 38 miles, Lovell’s Moun- 
tain, Washington, 2.480. Over south 
end of Concord. 

S.. 79 W., 30 miles, Crotched Moun- 
tain, Francestown, 2,066 ft. A long, 
block-like mountain. Over Buck 
Street. 

S., 75 W., 45 miles, Monadnock 
Mountain, Jaffrey, 3.186 ft. Regular, 
pointed cone. At left of and beyond 
the last. 

S., 66 W., 35 miles, Peterborough 
Mountain, 2,289 ft. To the left of it, 
Temple, Kidder, and other mountains 
make a range. 

S., 60 W., 20 miles, Uneanoonues, 
Goffstown, 1,333 ft. Two mountains, 
near and prominent. Hotel on the 
east peak. 

S.. 44 W.. 60 miles, Wachusett 
Mountain, Princeton, Mass., 2.018 ft. 
Stands alone. 


Mueh nearer; 


Grieve Not 


By Harry B. Metcalf 


Nay, do not grieve 
That he took his leave 
Unwarned, from friends apart: 


Sublimest peace 


Crowned his release 





God's finger touched his heart. 











Jepthalh’s Daughter 


A Fragment 


By Frederick Myron Colby 


I saw the lithe young form, superb with grace, 
Dancing along the sward with fairy feet 
Soft-sandled, gem-ankled, and as fleet 

As any mountain roe that won a race 

Upon the heights of Gilead crowned with wood. 
Dark-eyed she was, with radiant, earnest gaze, 
And her jet hair fell with slumbrous haze 

O’er the pearl smoothness of a neck that stood 
Like a white tower rising tall and fair 
Amid a host of other beauties rare. 


Her flowing cymar, wrought of wondrous stuff, 
Clung to the fair form as if loving it; 
And her girdle gleamed as if bit by bit 

The metal had been polished from the rough. 

It seemed a gliding serpent round her waist, 
So brightly did its flexile links abide. 
Bare-armed, unveiled, her fingers henna-dyed 

Like Persian odalisque, so without haste 
Glided the Hebrew maid across the lea, 
Where flowers and grasses waved a mimic sea. 


The morning sun kissed lovingly her face, 
Dusky with the hot glow of Southern skies; 
And ‘neath her vest I saw her bosom rise, 

Palpitant and tender, and e’en could trace 

The voluptuous curve of graceful limb, 

As in the languid mazes of the dance 
She moved eestatic, like one in a trance, 

Or who had quaffed from joyous goblet’s brim. 
Her happy voice kept tune with lulling charm 
To the music of the timbrel on her arm. 


The palm trees waved their branches o’er her head, 
Making soft shadows on the dewy green; 
The birds hushed their song notes amongst the sheen 
Of emerald leaves, listening to the tread 
Of maidens’ feet and clash of timbrel loud, 
And Mizpah’s high towers looked proudly down 
Upon the scene and saw the banners blown 
Of the ‘‘warrior Gileadite’’ and his crowd 
Of soldiery returning from the fray, 
Victorious, with all this proud display. 











The Oldest House in New Hampshire 


By George W. Williams 


Few families of the earlier settlers 
in New England are able correctly to 
trace their lineage and produce a true 
family tree, but the Weeks family of 
Greenland, N. H., are fortunate in 
having preserved for them their 
genealogy. The name now spelled 
Weeks has, in the early court and pro- 
bate records in England, been vari- 
ously spelled, viz.: Wicks, Weicke, 
Weaks, Weekse, and Weekes. It is 


He received grants of forty-four 
acres, thirty-four acres and ten acres 
of land respectively, on July 5, 1660. 
About this time he had settled at 
Winnicutt River in Greenland, which 
place was his residence through life. 
Mueh of the land granted to him in 
Greenland has remained in the pos- 
session of his descendants until the 
present day. In 1661, he was chosen 
one of the selectmen of Portsmouth 














The Weeks House—Oldest House in New Hampshire 


said to have been a Devonshire name 
of Saxon origin, but it was also com- 
mon in parts of Somersetshire. 
The first of the name to come to this 
vicinity was Leonard Weeks. His 
name appears in York County, Me., 
records and also in the Portsmouth, 
N. H., reeords which tell of his receiv- 
ing a grant of eight acres of land in 
Portsmouth. When he went to the 
part of Portsmouth now  ealled 
Greenland, he lived one year on a 
farm owned by Captain Champernoon. 


and was afterwards constable and for 
several years a sheriff. Records show 
that in 1669 he ‘*‘ was on a committee’’ 
with men from Dover and Hampton 
‘*to lay out a highway between Green- 
land and Bloody Point’’ in the town 
of Newington. 

The picture shown herewith was 


. taken November 12, 1909, and shows 


the old Weeks home, or the ‘‘Old 
Brick House’’ as it is commonly 
ealled, which is the oldest house in 
New Hampshire, having been built in 
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1638. It stands on the Weeks Place, 
just off the Exeter and Portsmouth 
road, on what is known as the ‘‘Old 
Road,’’ a little west of the-‘‘ Parade”’ 
in Greenland Village. The house is 
forty feet long, thirty feet wide, two 
stories in height. The walls of the 
lower story are eighteen inches thick. 
The front wall is laid with alternate 
red and black (hard burnt) brick, 
giving it a checkered appearance. The 
bricks of which it was built were prob- 
ably made in the field a few rods 
southeast from where the house 
stands, for there have been found rel- 
ics of a brick-yard, which once occu- 
pied the place designated. The lower 
story of the house is eight feet six 
inches high, while the second story is 
but eight feet, and the roof the 
‘‘square pitch.’? The windows were 
originally of small diamond-shaped 
olass, set in lead, but these have been 
replaced by sash of more modern 
stvle. The timbers of the house are 
of massive hard wood — oaken beams, 
hewn 12x14 inches, and the floor- 
ines of red oak with bark still on, 
about 10 inches in diameter. The 
earthquake of 1755 so affected the 
house that the owner stayed it by 
large iron rods running through the 
entire length of the house to insure 
its safety. 

It is conceded that the object in 
erecting, at that early period, a house 
sO expensive was to provide security 
from attacks by the Indians, as it was 
very near this same place that a ‘‘ Gar- 
rison House’’ had previously been 
erected. The reader will recall that 
it was only fifteen years before this, in 
1623, that the first settlements at 
Portsmouth and vicinity were made. 
The location is still pointed out where 
the “‘Old Block House’’ stood on 
what was formerly ealled ‘‘Grasshop- 
per Plains’’ in Portsmouth and which 
saw much defensive service against 
the assaults of the original Americans. 

The present occupant of the ‘‘ Brick 
House,’’ Mr. John W. Weeks, of the 
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eighth generation, is the fourth child 
and only son of William H. and Mehit- 
able S. (Brodhead) Weeks, daughter 
of Rev. John Brodhead, who was a 
very prominent person in the early 
history of New England Methodism 
and the second pastor of the Green- 
land (N. H.) Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Perhaps one of the causes 
of this union was from the fact that 
from the earliest preaching of Meth- 
odism in Greenland the Weeks family 
were identified with it. For many 
vears the Weeks home was one of the 
prominent meeting places for worship 
by this sect, and the latch-string was 
always out for the Methodist itiner- 
ant, especially previous to the erec- 
tion of the first church edifice in 1816. 
Thus we can see how easily the young 
farmer might have become enamored 
of the preacher’s daughter, and with 
such family connections and good life 
prospects he would readily gain the 
consent of the father as well as the 
daughter for life companionship. It is 
not a matter of surprise, therefore, 
that upon conversion Mr. J. W. 
Weeks should affiliate with the people 
of the same faith with his fathers, or 
that he has for many years been a 
member of the official board of the 
Greenland Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is a staunch supporter 
of the church of his choice. Like his 
ancestry, Mr. Weeks is a farmer and 
is at present especially identified in 
the retail milk business, although for 
several years in young manhood he 
was engaged in the retail dry goods 
business in Somersworth, N. H. He 
has held many prominent town and 
state offices, and in fraternal circles 
is a member of St. John’s Lodge, A. 
F. & A. M., of Portsmouth, and a 
Past Master of Winnieutt Lodge, 


which was at one time active in Green- 
land. 

One child only, a son, Thornton 
Norris Weeks, is the prospective heir 
of the ‘‘Brick House’’ and its ances- 
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tral acres. He resides at present, and 
is engaged in the real estate business, 
in Pueblo, Col. 

Visitors are always cordially wel- 
come to visit this historic house and 
examine its structure and surround- 
ings — a place fraught with venerated 
recollections and associated with the 
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early history and struggles of the 
pioneers in a new land, and past 
which went the Pepperells, Hiltons, 
Sullivans, Langdons and Wentworths 
as they drove to Exeter town in those 
early days to make laws for the gov- 
erning of rock-ribbed old New Hamp- 
shire. 


Rip Van Winkle of Japan 


By G. Waldo Browne 


**In the afternoon they came into a 
land 

In which it seemeth always after- 
noon.’’ 


The legend of Rip Van Winkle from 
time immemorial has taken a high 
place among the traditions and myths 
of all races. In Grecian fable we are 
told of the youth, Endymion, who 
slept for a hundred years on Mount 
Latmus, kept young and beautiful 
through all that time by Diana, the 
moon, who came every night and 
bathed him in white light. Again in 
Roman story we are given the pretty 
account of the seven youths who slept 
through so many years that they were 
struck dumb with wonder at the 
ehange which met their gaze upon 
leaving their cave, which is to this day 
a sacred shrine. In German we are 
told of the legend of Peter Klaus, 
from which it is claimed our own 
Irving obtained the suggestion for 
his immortal word-piece. 

In the Welsh country the sleeper is 
a boy who lies down amid a bed of 
flowers to hear the birds sing, and who 
falls into such a deep slumber that 
when he awakes he finds that a forest 
of trees has grown up about him. In 
a rocky fortress in Denmark still 
sleeps the Danish warrior placed on 
guard over the honor of his country- 
men. His beard has now grown 
through the rocky wall, and there is a 


tradition that once he seemed on the 
point of awakening. Upon moving, 
his first question was to demand if 
true manhood was still left in Den- 
mark. A young man who was pres- 
ent immediately placed in his hand 
a bar of iron, and thinking this was 
the arm of the youth, the watcher 
turned over and resumed his sleep. 

In Chinese folk-lore we are told of 
two youths who went forth for a walk 
in the mountains, and upon coming 
to a deep ravine found it spanned by 
a wonderful network of flowers. On 
the far side two beautiful maidens 
stood beckoning for them to cross 
over. They quickly obeyed, and so 
long did they tarry to enjoy the com- 
pany of this bewitching twain, they 
discovered that the bridge had fallen 
away, and there was no way for them 
to return to the other bank except 
by a long journey around the abyss. 
They accomplished this feat without 
mishap, but upon reaching their 
homes were dismayed to find that 
their father and mother had been 
dead many, many years, and that 
ereat-grandechildren of their brothers 
and sisters were among the living 
ones. Korea keeps alive a_ similar 
legend, which speaks of a love for 
nature, a ramble in the mountains, 
mystic men in the fastness of the 
forest playing a favorite game, an in- 
vitation to the game and another to 
drink of the potation offered, a long 
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sleep of a century, with a return of 
the subject to his former home, only 
to find-himself a stranger among 
strangers. 

So the interesting list might be con- 
tinued almost indefinitely; at least, 
until the store of every country’s folk- 
lore has been exhausted. In Europe 
we find that Frederick Barbarossa, 
the German Emperor, and his half- 
dozen mailed Knights still sleep in the 
great castle of the Thuringian hills. 
It is related that a shepherd once 
looking for a missing lamb, stumbled 
upon the sleeping king and his faith- 
ful guard. Starting up, as_ he 
brushed the shaggy locks back from 
his forehead, the emperor demanded: 

‘‘Do the ravens still fly over the 
mountains ?’’ 

‘*They do, sire.’’ 

‘‘Then we must sleep another hun- 
dred years,’’ and the monarch com- 
posed himself for another long nap. 

In Norse mythology the valiant 
champion, Siegfrid, has slept long in 
his mountain couch waiting for the 
summons to arouse and lead again 
the host of freedom to victory. Char- 
lemagne, the Great, is yet thought to 
be asleep upon his throne with his 
crown upon his head. So in Switzer- 
land it is believed that their hero 
of the dark age, William Tell, remains 
in his cavern home sleeping while 
his loved land prospers, to awaken 
when the service of his strong arm 
shall be needed to strike for freedom. 

But in spite of this extended di- 
gression, it was the pretty illusion of 
another race that I wished to tell, the 
Japanese fancy tale of other days, 
when the old earth was younger and 
its people lived in closer communwn 
with it. This can be given in its 
happiest effect only in the language 
of a native. Even then the magic of 
the narrator’s impressive words, and 
the flash of his eye as he dwells on the 
scenes pictured in his vivid mind, be- 
comes a mysterious part of his sub- 
ject, which cannot be conveyed in the 
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speech of tongue or pen any more 
than the laughter of the sunny waters 
or the song of the summer breeze can 
be imprisoned in the caverns of the 
imagination, to be freed at will with 
all their subtle expression. Shorn of 
this beauty the story runs: 

Over two thousand years ago, long 
ere the old faith was shaken, when 
Nature held reign supreme over her 
dominions, and each forest im- 
memorial its holy shrine, there dwelt 
in the heart of old Japan a certain 
man named Visu. He had a faithful 
wife and two sons and two daughters, 
over whom the sunlight of peace and 
happiness fell like the beams of the 
sacred sun. His dwelling standing 
under the edge of the wide forest 
looked out upon a far-reaching plain. 
In the summer he was wont to labor 
in his fields, but when winter came on 
he delighted to work under the warm 
tent of the pines. Toiling here with 
his ax from sunrise to sunset, he re- 
turned to his family loaded with logs 
and long branches for the fire. Visu 
was a renowned story-teller, and 
nothing suited him better than to nar- 
rate wonder tales of the deep green 
woods and the fairies and elves who 
dwelt in their midst. The region of 
the northland was an especial won- 
derland, of which he told so many 
tales. Late into the night his chil- 
dren were pleased to sit around him 
listening to his strange stories. 

One night, as he was thus repeating 
his most interesting tale of the won- 
derful secrets of the woods, a strange 
noise startled the little group. As 
they listened it grew louder, and more 
terrific, until it seemed as if the 
whole interior of the earth was in 
convulsion. The ery of the ‘‘earth- 
quake’’ rang out, but Visu quieted his 
family by saying that had it been an 
earthquake it needs must have sooner 
been over. But before he finished 
speaking the thunder was so loud that 
he could not make himself heard. He 


was now frightened himself, and tak- 
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ing his smaller children in his arms, 
while his wife and others clung beside 
him, he ran out into the night. Orion’s 
band of jewels hung low in the stellar 
realm, while the Dipper’s seven dia- 
mond points shone like a brilliant fin- 
ger-board in the sky, but every tip 
semed to be foéussed toward the earth. 
Amazed and bewildered, Visu looked 
northward where these diamonds 
showed the way, and lo! he saw a 
sight he might never forget. Where 
at sunset had stretched the vast green- 
wood, his pride and boast, rose a 
mountain, but such a mountain as 
he had rever looked upon! It stood 
before him like a erystal pyramid, 
flinging from its summit banners of 
flames and storms of molten objects 
across the pathway of the North Star, 
until that burning sentinel was lost 
in gloom. Not until another sun had 
dispelled the darkness and mist did 
Visu or his family dare to return to 
their home, which had been left un- 
harmed. In fervent tones they re- 
turned thanks unto the great goddess 
of voleanoes for their miraculous es- 
cape. 

They saw now that the black folds 
which had encireled the newly arisen 
mountain had taken on the gold of 
morning, and that the Sun-Goddess 
was pleased at the appearance of the 
new-comer, which Visu perceived was 
higher than any other mountain he 
had ever seen, and he had been far 
into the region of the northern hills. 
He named it Fujiyama, and as he 
looked upon it declared it was the 
Peerless Mountain, which name it has 
borne ever since. At eventide the 
sun’s rays played around its silver 
erest long after they had left the lower 
peaks, a soft, purple light which lin- 
gered even into twilight. 

In time Visu learned strange things 
in regard to his mountain, that he 
looked upon as watchman of the green 
wood. On nigh the same hour that 
Fujiyama had risen from the heart 
of his great greenwood all the sacred 
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hills and mountains of the Kyoto dis- 
trict had disappeared with a hue and 
hubbub, and where they had stood 
now rested tranquilly a sheet of wa- 
ter, of a heavenly blue. It was shaped 
like the beloved lute, and so named 
Biwa. The people knew now that the 
peerless mountain had traveled nearly 
a hundred miles underground in 
order to reach its new post. 

It was fully a year later before 
Visu dared to leave his home so far 
as to penetrate into the heart of the 
green woods skirting the foot of Fuji- 
yama, though he had been well 
towards it. Now, as he went farther 
and deeper into the trackless forest, 
he was more and more pleased. It 
seemed to him the sun had never 
shone brighter, the sky looked bluer 
or the air felt more soft and entrane- 
ing. 

Finally, when he was beginning to 
think it was time for him to turn 
back, a merry little fox leaped across 
his pathway, and Visu thought the 
creature looked at him with longing 
eyes as it sped past. Of all the 
creatures of the forest the fox was 
held in highest esteem, and when he 
saw that this one had stopped a little 
farther on, Visu thought: 

‘*It is a good omen to have a fox 
cross your path. The little fellow 
has stopped yonder, and perhaps if I 
approach he will pass in front of me 
again, and double my good fortune.’’ 

Acting upon this prineiple he ad- 
vanced, when, sure enough, the fox 
turned to leap away, but shaped its 
course so that, for the second time, it 
sped in front of Visu, and stopped 
within sight. Highly pleased now, 
and imagining the fox was still in- 
viting him ahead, he continued to 
advance, until he drew closer than 
before to the cunning creature. To 
his increased joy the animal again 
crossed his path. In fact this ma- 
neuvering was repeated, until the 
fox had actually crossed and recrossed 
the path of Visu ten times. 
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‘*Never did such good fortune be- 
fall one as has befallen me,’’ thought 
the overjoyed woodman, ‘‘and I am 
sure the happiness of my life is to be 
increased tenfold.’’ 

This singular process had, quite un- 
consciously to him, taken Visu_ so 
deeply into the forest that when he 
came to look about him, he found that 
he was, indeed, so far within the 
heart of the great greenwood that he 
feared him lest he should be unable 
to find his way out. As he stopped 
to listen for some sound amid the sol- 
emn silence he was pleased to hear 
the soft murmur of running water 
eliding slowly along a smooth course, 
while there broke upon his ears, with 
the regularity of clock-beats, a 
sharper sound which he took to be the 
gurgling of a cascade, where the 
waters were tossed from rock to rock 
as they hurried on their way. 

‘‘The water always runs towards 
the plain,’’ said Visu, half aloud, 
*‘and by following this stream I shall 
be able to find my way home.’’ 

It was a happy thought, and part- 
ing the bamboo thicket just ahead of 
him without hesitation, he stepped in- 
to a little clearing or green in the for- 
est, where the morning dew still lin- 
gered on the pale green leaves like 
pearly drops, though the sunlight was 
sending its golden shafts into the 
beautiful retreat. Visu thought it 
was the prettiest spot he had ever 
seen, but a fairer sight instantly 
eaught his vision, and held him spell- 
bound. The scene was nothing less 
than two maids sitting on the mossy 
oreen carpet of the glade, close beside 
the bank of the stream, playing ‘‘go,”’ 
a sort of household game played by 
the Japanese, and resembling some- 
what our chess or checkers. It is 
played with boxes of little round bone 
buttons for checks, and upon a mat 
spread upon the ground or floor. 
Women and children play it at home, 
and it is nothing uncommon to see 
men stop in the midst of their labor, 





spread a mat upon the ground, and 
amuse themselves for hours at a time. 

It was a sight like this that Visu 
saw here in the heart of the green- 
wood, only the players were maidens, 
and the fairest he had ever looked 
upon. So absorbed were they in the 
game that they played on in silence 
broken only by the elicking of the 
checks and the murmuring of the 
rivulet. The waving bamboos par- 
tially shaded their faces from the sun- 
light, but as they played on their 
sweet countenances seemed irradiated 
by a light something more than mor- 
tal. As they had not noticed his 
presence Visu stood and watched the 
twain, graceful of movement as the 
slender willow and as fair as the blos- 
som of the cherry trees, as it were, en- 
tranced, leaning on his ax helve as he 
noted the motions of the beautiful 
players, and not daring to breathe 
lest he should break the spell. Obliv- 
ious of him, the maidens continued 
to move the chess-men as if their 
future depended upon their skill in 
playing. The gentle breeze lifted 
softly their long, dark hair, so that 
the sunlight played hide-and-seek 
amid its dusky coils and along its 
silken roads. <A strange spell seemed 
to creep over the enraptured watcher ; 
time and again he closed his eyes, to 
open them upon the same scene — the 
dew on the bamboo thicket, the green 
erass carpeting the secluded plot, and 
above all, the sweet maids playing 
‘*oo’’ in silence and in content. 

It seemed to Visu that he had been 
asleep when he finally rallied enough 
to move, the action bringing to his 
lips a low ery of pain. He remem- 
bered the fair players of ‘‘go,’’ but to 
his surprise they were gone now. 

‘‘Strange they should have slipped 
away without my seeing them,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘I must hasten home, and 
tell those there of the rare sight I 
have seen here in the heart of the 
ereenwood.’”’ 

By this time he was surprised to 
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find his knees so stiff and his joints 
so sore that he could move only with 
the greatest difficulty. He leaned on 
his ax helve for support, but that 
crumbled away from under him, and 
he fell to the ground. Then he saw 
that his hair reached far down over 
his shoulders, while his beard hung 
wide and flowing from his chin. Both 
were as white as the snow on Fuji- 
yama’s crest! 

Not knowing what all this meant, 
he was frightened, and hobbled home- 
ward with what haste he could. It 
was many hours later when the poor, 
bewildered woodman came to a hut 
standing near the border of the forest 
and looking out upon the plain. 
Strange children were playing round 
the door, and he heard unfamiliar 
voices within. 

‘*There must be visitors at home,”’ 
he thought, as he stepped inside, to 
find himself greeted with the decorous 
civility due to a stranger. 

‘*T am looking for my wife and chil- 
dren,’’ he said. ‘‘I left them a short 
time since for a ramble in the green- 
wood. Perhaps they got anxious 
about me and have gone to search 
for me. If so, I prithee make haste 


The little 


and inform them of my return. 
Strange to say, I am fatigued with 
my journey, though it has not been 
over long.’’ 

They listened to him with surprise, 
and when he had told them his name 
they shook their heads, and began to 
think him daft. When he insisted that 
this was his home they protested, say- 
ing that they, their fathers, and their 
fathers’ fathers had lived there be- 
fore them. At last they began to recall 
that an ancestor of theirs had been 
named Visu, but that was seven gen- 
erations back. So it slowly and pain- 
fully dawned upon the woodman that 
while he watched the beautiful maid- 
ens playing ‘‘go’’ in the greenwood 
his wife, his children, and his chil- 
dren’s children had lived and died. 
He was taken in and eared for most 
kindly, but Visu’s heart was robbed 
of its light. His remaining days on 
earth were passed in making pious 
pilgrimages to Fujiyama and the 
heart of the great greenwood, where 
he looked in vain for the delusive 
maids that had charmed him. Upon 
his death he was fittingly sainted, and 
has ever since been worshipped as the 
divinity of prosperity. 


Black Cat 


By Marguerite Borden 


Dear little cat with yellow eyes 

That cocked her head and looked so wise! 
What if her fur had turned to brown ?— 
She was the oldest cat in town. 

From fond friends do you turn away 
Because they’re wrinkled, old, or gray? 
Rather dingy she looked, ’tis true, 

But what are looks when one ean do? 

A huntress she, of ancient fame, 

Who never failed to ‘‘bag’’ her game. 
And oft her game, to our surprise, 

Was of a most prodigious size ; 

And such great distance did she roam 
She scarce had strength to drag it home. 
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She’d catch a rabbit, rat, or snake, 
And give them each their final shake, 

But would not eat—not e’en a mouse,— 
Till she had brought them to the house 
For approbation’s recompense, 

Or for her family’s maintenance. 

Year after year she chose her nest— | 
A place that kittens like the best— 

In the big barn’s sweet-scented hay, 

The very nicest place to play. 

But when the earth was white with snow, 

And wintry winds began to blow, 

Beside the stove she sat and purred, 

So eager for a look or word. 

Ah, little cat we loved so well! 

Strange are the stories Time can tell! 

How long ago now seems the day 

Since from our home you went away! 

Yes, little cat, and others too, 

Have gone, and not returned, like you: 

No voices answer to my eall; 

No fiowers bloom beside the wall; 

The birds from their high homes have flown— 

Bereaved, bare branches wail and moan, 

And murm’ring Nature’s mournful tone 

Says to my soul that I’m alone. 


When to Sing 


By Amy J. Dolloff 


When life’s path is bright with roses, 
All abloom with airy grace; 

When fond hopes are realized, 
And earth wears a smiling face; 

When loved friends are close beside us, 
To our joy new joy to bring; 

When the full soul swells with gladness ; 
Then we do not need to sing. 


But when we must tread the thornpath, 
Not a beauteous flower in sight; 
When long cherished hopes are shattered, 
And the whole world turns to blight; 
When alone we bear the sorrow 
That the heart of friend would ring; 
When the soul moans in its anguish; 
Let us hide the grief and sing. 


XUM 





Industrial evolution and the National 
Banking System 


By George H. Wood 


Any event that throws into contrast 
the industries of this country fifty 
and sixty years ago with those of re- 
cent times, shows what an evolution 
has taken place. We have become so 
accustomed to steamships, ocean 
cables, the extension and spreading of 
‘railroads, their well appointed vesti- 
bule trains, rapid street conveyances, 
the application of electricity in every 
conceivable form, rapid printing and 
labor-saving machinery of all kinds, 
that we can hardly realize what was 
the condition of affairs before all 
these things existed. But there is no 
department of human effort that has 
made greater progress than banking 
methods, especially in operating their 
recording machinery. Within the 
time mentioned the operations of set- 
tlements through the clearing house 
have been established. There is room 
for improvements in the collection of 
accounts between banks throughout 
the country; the adding machine has 
shortened the work, but you want to 
watch the caller of the list of amounts. 
Separate books for large bank ac- 
counts, and individual deposit ac- 
counts are an improvement, because 
several can work at the same time, 
and if obliged to take the ledgers into 
eourt, it saves handling big ledgers. 
The loose leaf method for daily state- 
ments is another expedite when prop- 
erly safeguarded and handled right. 

Hereafter the probes that will be 
put into examinations of banks will 
expose all the trickery and deceptions 
practiced. There was a time when 
there was no supervision of banks. 
Even now, some states have no pro- 
vision to call them down. The na- 
tional banking system of today is the 
result of much experience, and of 
many failures in financial legislation. 


Not only have the restrictions for 
safety been more closely guarded and 
insisted upon in the national system, 
but there have been less failures, and 
more money realized by ereditors 
when disasters have occurred than by 
any other system ever devised. It 
has cheapened banking accommoda- 
tions to the people and raised the 
standard of state banks, and corrected 
many abuses. 

The national banking system is not 
a monopoly. Its privileges are free 
to all. Any five persons in good 
standing in a community having 
$25,000 and upwards, of collective 
capital, regulated according to the 
number of inhabitants, can organize 
a national bank, deposit United States 
bonds and receive circulation upon 
them. Nor is the capital stock of na- 
tional banks all in the hands of capi- 
talists. There is a prospect of down- 
ing pyramiding, and dummy note 
substitution such as Morse and Walsh 
resorted to; such defiance of law has 
at last received its just punishment. 
Among the shareholders of national 
banks may be found persons in every 
rank of life, and great numbers of 
widows and children rely for their 
support upon these institutions. In 
the call, by the comptroller of the cur- 
rency, for lists of shareholders of na- 
tional banking associations, as of the 
first Monday of July, 1904, a request 
was incorporated for the submission 
of information as to the number and 
holdings of women shareholders. The 
reported capital on the date in ques- 
tion was $770,594,535, divided into 
8,834,404 shares held by 318,735 
shareholders, the average par value 
of shares being $87.23. This average 
par value is due to the large number 
of banks located in the New England 
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and eastern states, which were con- 
verted into national banking associa- 
tions and with stock divided into 
shares of less than $100 each. The 
returns also show that 1,858,448 
shares were held by 104,534 women; 
in other words, that while nearly one- 
third of the stockholders were women, 
their holdings amounted to approxi- 
mately one fifth of the entire stock 
of national banking associations. It 
is also shown that the average num- 
ber of shares per shareholder was 
27.72 and the average value of hold- 
ings $2,418. The average number of 
shares standing in the name of women 
was 17.78 and the average value of 
their holdings $1,551. In the New 
England and eastern states 43 per 
cent. of the shareholders of national 
banks are women, and they hold, re- 
spectively, 24 and 22 per cent. of the 
stock. In the southern and also in the 
middle western states 26 per cent. of 
the shareholders are women, and their 
holdings, approximatly, 20 per cent. 
of the stock. In the western states 
the percentages drop to 19 and 10, re- 
spectively. In the Pacific states and 
territories nearly 19 per cent. of the 
stock is owned by women, represent- 
ing 23 per cent. of the number of 
shareholders. 

In the following table is shown the 
distribution of national bank stock on 
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mercial interests of the United States. 
In this age of the world business ean- 
not be done without them. It has 
been said by our financial statesmen 
that the greatness of this republic, 
and the happiness of its people are 
due to the inerease of our banking 
facilities. Before the introduction of 
the national system, it is doubtful 
whether the losses to the people 
through banks and bankers did not 
exceed the benefits they conferred. 
Banks and bankers go into business 
to make money. When not under the 
control of the government, they are 
left to the dictation of their own 
avarice, tempered only by policy. 
Handling and reading bank reports 
for forty years, convinces me of this. 
The old system was more profitable to 
bankers generally. All that the peo- 
ple iost by failures to redeem circulat- 
ing notes and honor checks, or paid in 
exchange, went into bankers’ pockets. 
The national system was established 
to supersede this state of things. 
Through the government, the people 
pay something in the shape of interest 
on United States bonds, for the pro- 
tection and benefits afforded, but the 
amount lost in one financial panic like 
those of 1837 or 1857, is terrible. 
Good authority has estimated the loss 
to the people of this country from the 
financial panic of 1837, at least $807,- 
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necessary to the welfare of the com- 


system. I heard Hon. John Jay 
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Knox once say that General Washing- 
ton in an interview with Robert Mor- 
ris and Alexander Hamilton, at the 
close of the Revolutionary War, in- 
quired, What shall we do with this 
terrible debt? — then several million 
dollars. Hamilton spoke up: ‘‘Why 
bank on it.’’ That is just what we 


are doing now—banking on the 
bonded debt of the country. Un- 


doubtedly this was the first sugges- 
tion of the national system. Right 
here, I am patriotic enough to inquire 
who believes that our system of gov- 
ernment will ever break down for the 
want of a man to carry on any branch 
of it? The moment we are up against 
it, we look around, all over this ecoun- 
try, and we find him. There never 
was a clearer case in point than 
when that great man, distinguished in 
financial history, great physically and 
mentally great, who at the commence- 
ment of a great and famous admin- 
istration, was called upon to take 
charge of the treasury of the United 
States. His is a name which cannot be 
spoken to us soldiers without ealling 
to our minds the struggles attendant 
on that four years of effort to main- 
tain the supply of funds needed to 
carry on a gigantic war. It may be 
well said of him, as Webster said of 
Hamilton: ‘*‘That he smote the rock 
of the nation’s resourees and abun- 


dant streams of revenue gushed 
forth’’ to gladden and refresh our 


hearts. He called for money, and from 
the hidden resources, the dark closets 
of the people, liberal sums came at his 
bidding. His services can never be 
forgotten; and more especially did he 
demonstrate his ability in the suecess- 
ful inauguration and _ establishment 
of the national banking system, which 
after a trial of forty-seven years, has 
proved itself an inestimable blessing 
to the country. 

It is a matter of doubt if the needed 
funds to carry on such a war as we 
had, could have been provided, but 
for this system. Let us honor and 
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revere the name of Hon. Salmon P. 
Chase, as well as of that other great 
man, Hon. John Sherman. While the 
nation was trembling several times, 
he, too, was secretary of the treasury, 
and brought us with great triumph 
through the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. Yes, we owe them both a 
great debt of gratitude. And so I 
could go on with many other illustri- 
ous names, but I have run away from 
my subject. 

A prominent feature of the na- 
tional bank act is the enforced ex- 
amination by examiners appointed by 
the government, and today, after 
forty-seven years’ experience, it is 
coneeded that part of the act was 
most wise and proper, for every bank 
organized under this act practically 
starts out with the endorsement and 
guarantees of the government which 
on its part says: ‘‘Having created 
you, [ am bound to watch over your 
career, and having thus started you 
under the favorable auspices of the 
national endorsement, you must so 
conduct your affairs as to realize and 
make good our general representation 
as to your soundness and solvency, 
and we will at such times as we deem 
best, look into your affairs and the 
conduct of your business, and if prop- 
erly handled, and you have complied 
with our requirements, we will con- 
tinue our protection; but if we find 
any mismanagement, any departure 
from the rules we lay down when we 
permit you to earry on your business, 
any dishonesty or lack of business 
skill to properly administer your af- 
fairs, we will cancel our indorsement, 
take away our protection and with- 
draw our permission to you to con- 
tinue your operations.’’ This is only 
fair and reasonable. 

The ‘‘ American Institute of Bank 
Clerks’’ is doing a great work in the 
educational line, and we will soon be 
a nation of bankers. In forty-seven 
years, since the commencement of the 
national banking system, 508 banks 
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have failed and been placed in hands 
of receivers for causes as follows: 
Ten, defaleation of officers; 24, de- 
faleation of officers and fraudulent 
management; 3, defaleation of of- 
ficers and excessive loans to others; 
3, defaleation of officers and deprecia- 
tion of securities; 17, depreciation of 
securities; 32, excessive loans to 
others, injudicious banking and de- 
preciation of securities; 27, excessive 
loans to officers and directors and de- 
preciation of securities; 9, excessive 
loans to officers and directors and in- 
vestments in real estate and mort- 
gages; 9, excessive loans to others 
and depreciation of securities; 6, ex- 
cessive loans to others and real estate 
investments; 4, excessive loans to 
others and failure of large debtors; 
13, excessive loans to officers and di- 
rectors ; 12, failures of large debtors; 
27, fraudulent management; 16, 
fraudulent management, excessive 
loans to officers and directors and de- 
preciation of securities; 12, fraudu- 
lent management and depreciation of 
securities; 31, fraudulent manage- 
ment and injudicious banking; 11, 


fraudulent management, defalcation 
of officers and depreciation of securi- 
ties; 8, fraudulent management, in- 
judicious banking, investments in real 
estate and mortgages and depreciation 
of securities; 15, fraudulent manage- 
ment, excessive loans to officers and 
directors; 34, injudicious banking; 
65, injudicious banking and deprecia- 
tion of securities; 18, injudicious 
banking and failure of large debtors; 
14, investments in real estate and 
mortgages and depreciation of the 
money market, shrinkage in values 
and imprudent banking; 34, wrecked 
by the cashier; 3, closed by run; 1, 
closed by directors in anticipation of 
run. Twenty-four of these were re- 
stored to solvency. 

Notwithstanding all this hazardous 
application of depositors’ and eredi- 
tors’ money, they have received about 
81 per cent. in their final dividends 
through the receivers since the begin- 
ning of the system. The loss in de- 
posits, in forty-seven years, has been 
less than eight one-hundredths of one 
per cent. of the average total of de- 
posits. 


When The Tide Comes In 


By Hannah Maria George Colby 


When the tide comes in, when the tide comes in, 
It upheaves its treasures there, 

And it casts rich store at our willing door, 
With an inundation rare. 


While the tide is high, while the tide is high, 
And the flood-time’s gifts are fair, 

There are power and place and obsequious grace, 
There are friends to do and dare. 


But the tide goes out, yes, the tide goes out 
And it claims again its share; 

And the backward wave is our pearl’s deep grave, 
While the beach lies cold and bare. 


York BEAcH, July 15, 1909. 
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The Breaking of the Spell 


By Mary Currier Rolofson 


‘*Q Ellen, Martha writes that the 
baby is dead! Dear, little, curly- 
headed Charlie! Isn’t it too bad?’’ 

The quick tears that sprang to 
Ellen’s eyes were answer enough, and 
Rhoda went on reading her letter. 
At last, laying it down with a sigh, 
she took up her sewing. 

‘‘He wasn’t sick but two days,”’ 
she continued. ‘‘ Well, it’s a merey 
his mother and father are both dead, 


they would be heart broken.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ assented Ellen with a 
choke. 


‘**T did so much hope that he’d live 
to perpetuate our father’s name,’’ 
pursued Rhoda, wiping her eyes. 
‘‘And he was the brightest, dearest, 
prettiest, little fellow I ever saw.’’ 

Suddenly Ellen went white, but in 
a few moments she had recovered her 
color. She looked at Rhoda who was 
sitting in an easy chair sewing on a 
white waist that she was making for 
herself. How frail she looked, Ellen 
thought. She had always been deli- 
eate, but her thin face and slender 
form impressed Ellen as never be- 
fore. Rhoda would be going soon! 
Ellen felt sure of this. And she be- 
lieved it not so much because of 
Rhoda’s appearance as because when 
one died in the Morris family there 
was always another death soon. Now 
Charlie was dead — their brother’s 
little boy — and there were none left 
in the family but these two. How 
could she spare Rhoda? Even in her 
semi-invalid condition she was a great 
help to Ellen in many ways, and the 
two sisters had always loved each 
other tenderly. Ellen was but 
twenty ; Rhoda, thirty-two. 

Ellen looked at her sister again, 
wondering if she realized that the call 
that had come to baby Charlie had 
ineluded her also. No trace of fear 


or anxiety was on that pale, sensitive 
face. She was unconscious of the far- 
reaching sadness of that letter. Only 
the present sadness was casting a 
shadow over her usually bright and 
cheerful spirit. Ellen was glad that 
it was so, and yet to bear all that 
burden alone seemed too hard for her. 
Rhoda’s was the stronger nature, and 
Ellen had leaned heavily upon her 
many a time, though physically 
strong. 

It all came to Rhoda that night. She 
was just dozing off into sleep when 
she remembered. She was startled at 
first, then her plain good sense be- 
friended her. 

‘*There’s nothing in that old super- 
stitious faney,’’ she said forcibly to 
herself, though very softly for fear of 
waking Ellen. ‘‘ What if it has hap- 
pened eight times! That’s no reason 
why it should happen ayain. I’m 
not going to be seared to death. I 
shall live till my time comes.’’ With 
that she closed her eyes and slept 
soundly. 

Ellen watched her sister closely 
during those next weeks, but not more 
closely than Rhoda watched herself. 
Every little cough, every trace of 
weariness, every reminder of her sis- 
ter’s frailty Ellen noted with an ap- 
prehension that was agony. But the 
result of Rhoda’s observations was 
different. 

‘*T believe I am a little stronger to- 
day,’’ she was often thinking. ‘‘I 
will not give up to this foolish, dread- 
ful idea that has had possession of the 
Morris family so long. Who knows 
but these second deaths might have 
been avoided, in many cases if there 
had not been such a settled conviction 
in the minds of all that that second 
death must come. I am the one to 
break that spell and I can do it. O, 
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that it had been my turn sooner! I 
would have shattered that weird su- 
perstition, and saved a part, at least, 
of that long list of deaths.’’ 

She forced herself to take short 
walks in the open air. She compelled 
herself to be more than usually cheer- 
ful and hopeful, and she actually did 
succeed in becoming a trifle stronger; 
the neighbors noticed it and congrat- 
ulated her. 

‘*You are looking better,’’ said Mrs. 
Raymond. 

‘‘Yes, I am a pound and a half 
heavier that I was last summer,’’ re- 
plied Rhoda with a courageous smile. 

After a while even Ellen became 
eonvineced that Rhoda was a trifle bet- 
ter. And then a strange idea crept 
into the imaginative girl’s mind, the 
spell was a very real thing to her. No 
doubt that a second death would fol- 
low Charlie’s ever crossed her 
thoughts; and therefore to her who 
had brooded so long and so silently 
over her sister’s fate came the intima- 
tion that if Rhoda was to live it must 
be herself who was to die! Terrible 
to her was this thought. She had 
hardly begun to live. Life was so full 
of beautiful possibilities! She felt a 
strange sort of anger at Rhoda. Why 
would she not die? It was her duty 
to die. She had never been strong 
and there was not half so much to be 
relinquished in her ease as in Ellen’s. 
By refusing to die she was no better 
than a murderess, for she was making 
Ellen die in her place. 

But this fieree resentment did not 
last long. Ellen’s mood changed to 
patient sadness. She became resigned, 
and she tried in a girlish way to be- 
come prepared for the great change 
before her. She arvanged her work 
for her long absence. She finished all 
the little things that she had been 
wanting to do. She set her house in 
order from cellar to garret and she 
burned many of the letters and the 
little childhood and girlhood trinkets 
that she had been keeping. 


For some time Rhoda, intent on her 
mission of breaking the spell of the 
Morris family, and happy in the 
knowledge that she was gaining in 
strength, though ever so slightly, 
failed to notice the change in Ellen. 
At length it dawned upon her that 
Ellen was looking pale and that her 
appetite was not what it should be. 
With a big-sisterly frankness she told 
Ellen that she was not taking good 
eare of herself. Ellen replied that 
she was as well as usual. 

‘‘No you are not,’’ contradicted 
Rhoda. ‘‘I’ve got eyes. Something 
is pulling you down. What is it?’’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ said Ellen, evading her 
sister’s gaze. 

‘*Nothing!’’ repeated Rhoda, with 
no very delicate shade of scorn. ‘‘Is it 
Wilbur Arnold ?’’ 

A fiush overspread Ellen’s face. 
She and Wilbur Arnold had been fond 
of each other but Rhoda had not ap- 
proved of him. There had been no 
engagement — merely a mutual ad- 
miratiou and regard. 

‘*Oh, no,’’ she protested hastily. 

‘Ellen, if you love that boy I shall 
have to withdraw my objections. I 
ean’t have you breaking your heart 
for him.”’ 

“It isn’t that. Really it isn’t, 
Rhoda. I don’t know what is the 
matter with me. I don’t feel sick, 
and yet I am sick of things. I don’t 
care for the things I used to care 
for.’’ 

Just one week later Rhoda learned 
the whole situation. The discovery 
came by chance. She was feeling so 
strong and ambitious that morning 
that she attempted a thing she had 
rarely found herself able to do. She 
climbed both flights of stairs and be- 
gan to ruminayve around among the old 
trunks, boxes and discarded furni- 
ture of the attic. Here she found in 
a corner by the west window a brok- 
en-backed rocking chair and an old- 
fashioned table on which were writing 
materials. She gazed in wonder, for 
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she had never suspected Ellen of hav- 
ing literary tendencies. Mechanically, 
without realizing that she had no 
right to read it, she picked up a sheet 
of paper and looked it over. 

‘*Dearest Wilbur,’’ she read, ‘‘be- 
fore I die I want to write you a few 
words. You know the way it always is 
with the Morris family. One death 
means another very soon. We are 
nearly all gone now. It will be 
my turn next, for baby Charlie was 
the last of that branch of the family. 
I want to tell you that I love you. I 
didn’t know I did till very lately. I 
don’t know why I wish to tell you 
this when I am going away so soon, 
but it makes me happier to think you 
will know that I loved you. I could 
not tell you if I were not going to die. 
I hope you will have a long life and be 
very happy, and that you will not 
entirely forget your old friend, your 
true and loving friend — Ellen.’’ 

Rhoda sank into the battered rock- 
ing chair utterly overcome. 

‘*Ellen, Ellen,’’ she murmured, 
‘‘my poor, dear little sister! How 
much she has suffered, and all so si- 
lently and patiently !’’ 

Looking out of the window she saw 
Ellen in the garden. 

‘‘T must go down,’’ she thought. 
‘Tf I can get to the sitting-room be- 
fore she comes in she will never know 
that I have found out her secret.’’ 
With such haste as she could make 
she went back down the stairs. 

Her first move was to arrange a 
small surprise party for Ellen on her 
birthday, which was near at hand. 
To this party she invited Wilbur Ar- 
nold, his two sisters, and half a dozen 
other young people. It was a com- 
plete surprise to Ellen and a real 
pleasure. Rhoda was at her bright- 
est and best and Ellen rejoiced to see 
her so beautiful and so full of anima- 
tion. The fates had accepted her sac- 
rifice. She had purchased life and 
all its blessings for Rhoda. She was 


more cordial than usual to Wilbur, 
who was delighted to be so favored. 

‘*She shall not die,’’ declared 
Rhoda to herself after their guests had 
departed. ‘‘The dear, noble girl! She 
does love Wilbur and he loves her. 
As Mrs. Browning says, ‘Not Death 
but Love’ holds her, and she little 
guesses it.”’ 

‘*T don’t think there will be an- 
other death in the Morris family for a 
good many years,’’ said Rhoda nearly 
a week after the party. Ellen was 
slipping back into her former list- 
less ways. She paled and a sigh es- 
eaped her lips. 

Rhoda burst into a merry, ringing 
laugh. 

‘*You look so solemn!’’ she cried. 
**Didn’t you know that the spell was 
broken ?’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ 

‘“ Why, it was to have been my fate 
to follow Charlie, but I have refused 
absolutely to go till I see you married. 
You don’t think I am going to leave 
you all alone, do you?’’ 

Ellen stared at her sister as though 
she feared she had lost her senses. 

‘‘And so,’’ pursued Rhoda, ‘‘you 
must marry or I won’t die. In fact 
I believe I won’t die, anyhow, not till 
I am a hundred. I want to see how 
you get along in your new home.”’ 

‘*But Rhoda,’’ stammered Ellen, 
‘*T shall never have a home of my 
own.’’ 

‘*Then I’ll keep on living, like the 
wandering Jew,’’ laughed Rhoda. 
‘*But you won’t condemn me to such 
a fate, 1 am sure. Wilbur loves you, 
you are going to marry him within a 
year. You’d better be getting ready, 
for I prophecy he’ll want a short en- 
gagement.”’ 

With a flood of tears Ellen laid her 
head upon her sister’s shoulder. 

‘*TIs this really so?’’ she asked. ‘‘I 
thought — I believed — O Rhoda, can 
it be possible that life and all its hap- 
piness is ours—that we can both 
live—and that Wilbur—’’ 

**Yes, my dearest Ellen, it is all 
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true. 


is broken. 


For some reason or other, I 
will not try to guess why, the spell 
I ean see only love and 
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prosperity in the distance. Willis a_ said Ellen. 


Im the Spring 


By Elizabeth Thomson Ordway 


When the trees begin to show 
Long, deep shadows on the snow, 
While the snow it fairly fades 
Underneath the purple shades, 

As it runs away in fear 

From the spring’s on-coming cheer ; 
Then we hark and listen long 

For the early robin’s song. 


Oh, the bushes rich and red, 

Full the blossoms yet unshed, 

Fairly bursting with the thought 

Of the change the season’s wrought! 
And the hope of summer, too, 
Thrills each little twig anew, 

So that tiny buds awake, 

Nod and shiver, stretch and shake, 
And at last peep out to see 

Why so great a stir should be. 


Thus fulfilling promise made 

By Dame Nature, when a raid 

Of mad Autumn’s in the fall 

Caused such misery to all! 

‘‘Hush! this is not death,’’ quoth she, 
**Only life that’s spent, set free! 

Be not desolate nor drear, 

Little cause hast thou to fear; 

Rest awhile, and in the spring, 

Joy thou’lt find in ev’rything.”’ 


In the valleys, on the hills, 

By the marshes, by the rills, 
Flowers — timid, shrinking, shy,— 
Lift glad faces to the sky; 

And the colors that they wear, 
Some so gay and all so fair, 
Fresh from Nature’s ancient loom 
Add the fragrance of their bloom. 


E’en the grass I’d fain adore, 
Was it e’er so green before? 

How I long to bend me low, 
Feel it, fresh and tender blow 





true-hearted boy, and you two will 
have a happy home together.’’ 
‘‘T almost believe you, Rhoda,’’ 
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About face, and hair, and eyes, 
Proving what were half surmise, 

Only just a month ago, 

When the ground was white with snow. 


Bluebirds, lovely bits of sky, 
Flashing all too swiftly by; 

While like sunshine, here and there, 
Golden robins fill the air 

With their melody of song, 

Gay, alluring, plaintive, strong, 

Little wonder songs so sweet 

Stay the swiftest, slowest feet; 

Oh, the joy that’s in the spring 

Throbs and thrills through ev’rything! 


The Constant Lover 
By M. A. H. 


April, frivolous coquette, 

Charms while yet we would forget; 
For, so ineonstant does she prove, 
We fain would seek another love. 


So, when May comes with smiling face 
And beckons us to her embrace, 

More constant known she more doth bless, 
And Nature answers her caress. 


New Hampshire Necrology 


JAMES BELLOWS McGREGOR 


James Bellows McGregor, for some 

time past known as the oldest man in 
New Hampshire and the oldest Free 
Mason in the world, died at his home in 
North Newport, on Wednesday morning, 
March 23. 
‘ Mr. McGregor was born near where he 
died and where he passed the greater por- 
tion of his life, September 6, 1801, having 
passed more than half way through 
his 109th year, and having retained his 
mental faculties and bodily vigor in a 
remarkable degree up to the time of his 
decease. He was a son of Joel and 
Martha (Bellows) McGregor; his father, 
who was a soldier of the Revolution, serv- 
ing in the Connecticut line and being one 
of the famous “sugar house prisoners” in 
New York for eight months, also lived 
to a great age, being 101 years old at 
death. 

He was reared to farm life, but attend- 
ed school in the district and also the old 


Newport Academy. The winter after he 
was twenty-one years of age, he taught 
a district school in the town of Lyman, 
where a brother was then residing, which 
numbered over a hundred scholars. Sub- 
sequently, he went to Albany, N. Y., but 
did not long remain, returning to New- 
port and engaging as a clerk in a store at 
the village. Later he was for some time 
in a store in the town of Salisbury, where 
he united with the Masonic order. In 
1829, he purchased a store in Lunenburg, 
Vt., where he remained two years. 
Later he was for a time in Boston, and 
subsequently engaged in a cooperage 
business at Waterville, Me. For three 
years from 1838 he engaged as a singing 
teacher in Maine, being a natural musi- 
cian and having a fondness for the work, 
which he had previously pursued at dif- 
ferent times. Returning to Newport in 
the early forties, he purchased a saw- 
mill, which he operated for some years, 
and also carried on business as a carpen- 
ter and joiner, which pursuit he contin- 
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ved to a greater or less extent through, 
life. 

In 1832 he was united in marriage 
with Miss Elizabeth Jane Townsend, who 
died in August, 1869. For many years 
past he has made his home with his 
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granddaughter, Mrs. Orris Clement, who 
has been his devoted companion, and for 
whom he entertained a strong affection. 
He has received great numbers of visi- 
tors in recent years, and his birthday 
anniversaries, since he reached the cen- 
tury mark, have been gala day occasions 
for the whole region round about. Last 
October, Mr. McGregor, who was an “own 
son,” became affiliated with the New 
Hampshire Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. Politically, he 
was a staunch and uncompromising Dem- 
ocrat, and had voted the straight party 
ticket at every election since the first 
candidacy of Andrew Jackson, including 
three times each for Jackson, Cleveland, 
and Bryan. 


COL. JAMES R. STANWOOD 


Col. James R. Stanwood, a prominent 
citizen of Portsmouth, died in that city 
April 9. He was a native of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the son of Isaac H. and Mehitable 
Rindge (Wendell) Stanwood, born April 
3, 1847. His mother dying in October 
following, he was taken to Portsmouth 
and reared in the home of his grandfa- 
ther, the late Jacob Wendell, a leading 
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merchant of his day. He was educated 
at Phillips-Exeter Academy. He was for 
a time engaged in the wool commission 
business in Boston; but, being burned out 
in the great fire of 1872, he removed to 
Portsmouth, where his time was devoted 
to antiquarian research and literary pur- 
suits. His title came from service on the 
staff of the commander-in-chief of the 
Union Veterans’ Union. He was a mem- 
ber of the Portsmouth Athenzeum, of the 
New Hampshire Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, and secretary of the 
Fitz John Porter statue committee. 


HANNAH MARIA GEORGE COLBY 


Born at Warner, New Hampshire. 
A Well Known Writer 
of Verse and Prose.* 
For five years Conducted 
a Department in The Household. 
Member of Board of Education 
at Warner for ten years. 
Prominent in 
Woman’s Suffrage Movement 
in the State Association of which 
She held Office. 
Died at Warner, March 29, 1910. 


Only those who knew intimately the 
daily life of Mrs. Colby could understand 
thoroughly her sterling and unusual 
worth. 

Always forgetful of self, thoughtful of 
others, cheerful and with an ever helpful 
thought and hand to give assistance in in- 
dividual needs or lay and carry out broad 
plans for the betterment of her sex and 
humanity. 

Animals, children, the aged and the 
poor were her especial care. 

Many a refined and worthy woman has 
had the anxiety and need of her advanc- 
ing years eased by this kind heart, who 
used influence and untiring energy in ob- 
taining for her a refuge in the Home for 
the Aged; and even then her care did not 
cease, but flowed on in continuous expres- 
sions of kindly visits and welcome gifts. 

The children loved her. She was the 
town mother. The childish feet ran 
swiftly to meet her, that their tiny arms 
might be raised for her caress; and many 
a little soul has been led by her councils 
into a useful, honorable life, or has been 
made glad by her well-told tales and 
cheerful comradeship. 

The poor she held in her daily benev- 
olences. Through a backward vista of 
long years she had clothed the needy and 
laid aside store continually to better 
their condition. 

Her tenderness towards all helpless life 

*The last poem which Mrs. Colby wrote is 


printed elsewhere in this issue of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY. 
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was too large to be confined to human- 
ity. There was always food put out for 
the winter birds, and the domestic animals 
were regarded and treated by her as “dear 
little souls that had come to stay with us 
for a time.” 

Her work for the uplifting of her sex 
was never-ceasing and earnest. It was 
not confined to local effort, but spread its 
forceful thought-waves from the dip of 











Mrs. Fred Myron Colby 


her facile pen and the plunge of her 
strong mentality, till only the future can 
show the scope of these widening cur- 
rents. 

Loyal to her friends and to her ideals, 
spurning all wrong, yet gentle, with the 


old-time grace, that sweet politeness 
which springs from true inward defer- 


ence of others and an inborn delicacy in- 
capable of intrusion, hers was a nature 
so sincere, so worthy and so sweet that 
only those who knew her best could com- 
prehend how brave, how rare, how true 
a soul was hers. 

She was the eldest child of the late 
Gilman C. and Nancy (Badger) George, 
born October 1, 1844, and united in mar- 
riage with Frederick Myron Colby in De- 
cember, 1880. Besides her husband, she 
is survived by two sisters, Mrs. Nellie 
George Stearns of Boston and Mrs. C. H. 
Bennett of Pipestone City, Minn., and 
one brother, Frank G. George of Brook- 
line, Mass. 
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GEORGE ROBY BENNETT, M. D. 


Born January 10, 1850; 
15, 1910. 

George Roby Bennett was born in Ex- 
eter, N. H. While a young child he lost 
his father and later he was adopted by 
Mr. Samuel Eaton of Danville, N. H. 
When he was twelve years old Mr. Eaton 
sent him to Kingston Academy, and later 
to Bowdoin College. After graduation he 
studied medicine in New York and prac- 
tised several years in Bellevue Hospital, 
New York City. In 1878 he returned to 
Danville, bringing his bride with him. 
She was Amelia F. Savory, eldest daugh- 
ter of Wicom and Louise Raymond Sa- 
vory of Haverhill, Mass., and a lineal de- 
scendant of Hannah Dustin. After liv- 
ing a few years in Danville at the Eaton 
homestead, they moved to Hampstead, 
N. H., where for many years they have 
lived in their beautiful home, ‘‘Lakeview,” 
which commands a fine view of historic 
Wash Pond. 

Doctor Bennett was a faithful and en- 
thusiastic Mason. No night was too cold, 
no journey too hard or too long if his 
presence in the lodge room was neces- 
sary. That this was appreciated was at- 
tested by the presence at his funeral of 
nearly one hundred Masons from different 
lodges in the state. He was made a mas- 
ter Mason in Gideon Lodge, Kingston, in 
1872, and joined St. Albans Chapter of 
Exeter in 1878. He was a charter mem- 
ber of Bell Chapter, R. A. M., of Derry, 
N. H., when that lodge was established, 
and held the office of excellent high priest 
during 1898-1900. In 1889 he was 
knighted in Dewitt Clinton Commandery, 
Portsmouth. He became master of Gideon 
Lodge, Kingston, 1894-95. He belonged 
also to Aleppo Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine in Boston, and to the Sons of 
Veterans and J. O. U. A. M. of Hampstead. 

In the passing away of Doctor Bennett 
the town has lost a citizen whose place in 
the community will long remain unfilled. 
He was a public-spirited man, whose sym- 
pathy was speedily enlisted in any meas- 
ure proposed for the benefit of the town 
he loved, and whose voice and energy 
were ever at the disposal of all who 
needed his help. 

It is sometimes given to us, aS We go 
through life, to meet occasionally during 
the journey a rare soul, who, by some 
occult process, seems to compel a sincere 
affection, an affection deep and lasting, 
which does not cease when the person- 
ality is lost to us, but endures, becoming 
each year a dearer memory. Such a soul 
was George Roby Bennett; and when we 
analyze the occult process it turns out to 
be nothing but the old-fashioned virtues 
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of kindness and sincere, heartfelt sym- 
pathy which he extended to all with whom 
he came in contact. 

That life has been well lived that can 
eall forth such spontaneous expressions 
of sincere grief and bitter loss as fell 
from the lips of friends and neighbors as 
they looked upon his face for the last 
time; and it behooves us all to follow 
his example of broad charity and uni- 
versal helpfulness toward humanity. 

Doctor Bennett had a happy way of 
writing both prose and poetry, and several 
of his poems and historical sketches have 
appeared in the GRANITE MONTHLY. The 
simple pathos of the following selection 
speaks volumes for the gentle tenderness 
of his heart toward children: 


THE DEAD CHILD 
A little messenger from Heaven 
Came to our home one day. 
I wonder how, amid the rush, 
He ever found the way! 


I opened wide the door to him, 
And warmed him in my breast. 

Alas! I found he could not stay; 
He only paused to rest. 

He took again his homeward flight 
And left my bosom cold. 

I watched him till I saw him light 
Safely within the fold. 


And now I know that, come what may 
In life, of bliss or care, 

When I shall reach the other side 
Some one will meet me there. 


During the last year of his life his 
health had steadily declined; but he bore 
extreme suffering with remarkable forti- 
tude, and when the end came it was 
mercifully sudden. 

The following verses are taken from the 
last poem he wrote, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, are suggestive: 


TO LIFE’S WEARY ONES 


Thin is the veil that guards the unseen portal 
That leads from out this narrow place of 
tears 
Into wide fields, the blessed life immortal, 
Where we, rejoicing, spend the eternal years, 
We feel a presence rising dark before us, 
A shadow looming dimly in our way; 

A gasping cry, and then, full shining o’er us, 
The bright effulgence of an endless day. 
The death we fear is but the quiet going 

From life’s dim chamber into 
light, 
The happy reaping of a lifetime’s sowing 
Of seed we scattered free from morn till 
night. 


quick ning 


Perhaps with joy we'll find the end we sought 
for 
Has yielded gracious store of golden sheaves: 
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Perchance with 

wrought for, 

We find naught left to glean but scattered 
leaves. 


tears, too late the purpose 


SAMUEL BERKELEY PAGE 


Samuel Berkeley Page, born in Little- 
ton June 23, 1838, died at Woodsville 
April 6, 1910. 

Mr. Page was a man of remarkable 
natural endowments, whose ability as a 
public speaker, readiness as a debater and 
skill as a parliamentarian were un- 
equalled in his day and generation, in this 
or any other state. He was educated in 
the academies at Kingston, N. H., and 
Lyndon and McIndoes Falls, Vt.; taught 
school in youth, studied law in the office 
of Harry and George A. Bingham in Lit- 
tleton, and at the Albany Law School, 
from which he graduated in 1861. 

He located in the practice of his pro- 
fession at Warren, which town he repre- 
sented in the Legislature six terms, from 
1864 to 1869 inclusive, during which time, 
it is safe to say, he was heard on the floor 
with greater force and frequency than 
any other member. In 1870 he removed 
to Concord, where he became a member 
of the firm of Eastman, Page & Albin. 
Here he remained but a few years, re- 
moving to Woodsville, in the town of 
Haverhill, where he continued in practice 
through life. While in Concord, however, 
he served as a member of the Legislature 
from Ward 6 in 1871, and was three times, 
subsequently, a member of the House 
from Haverhill, in 1887, 1889 and 1893. 
He was also a delegate in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1876. 

No man was more conspicuous than 
Mr. Page in the councils of the Demo- 
cratic party. He was chairman of its 
state committee in 1869 and 1870, and a 
leading spirit in its state conventions for 
more than forty years, while upon the 
stump he had been heard oftener in de- 
fence of the principles of his party than 
any other man. He was a master of in- 
cisive and forceful English and wrote as 
readily as he spoke. His command of 
language, under all circumstances, was 
the wonder of his friends and the dis- 
comfiture of his opponents. He was al- 
ways strongly interested in education and 
was a member of the school committees 
in Warren, Concord and Woodsville. In 
1900 he was a delegate in the Democratic 
National Convention at Kansas City. 

Mr. Page was a Mason, Odd Fellow, a 
Knight of Pythias and a Red Man, and 
had been particularly prominent in the 
latter three organizations, having held 


the highest offices in their grand bodies. 
He married Miss Mattie C. Lang of Bath, 
by whom he had six children. 


She died 
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about fifteen years ago, and in 1899 he 
married Lulu A. Johnson. One daughter 
by his first wife only survives — Mrs, So- 
phia Hutchins of Windsor, Vt. 


CHARLES B. HAMMOND, M. D. 


Dr. Charles B. Hammond, born in 
Nashua March 20, 1853, died in that city 
April 8, 1910. 

Doctor Hammond was the son of Dr. 
Evan B. and Sarah Ann (Adams) Ham- 
mond. He was educated in the Crosby 
Literary Institute in Nashua and Dart- 
mouth College, graduating from the lat- 
ter in 1877, and also from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1880, since which time 
he had been in successful practice in 
Nashua, gaining a wide reputation for 
medical and surgical skill. He was a 
member of the Nashua, Hillsborough 
County and New Hampshire Medical So- 
cieties, and of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. He had been city and county 
physician and was secretary of the United 
States Board of Pension Examiners 
from 1889 to 1893. He was prominent in 
Masonry, having received the degrees of 
the lodge, chapter, commandery and con- 
sistory. October 16, 1883, he married 
Mary L., daughter of the late Dr. William 
A. Tracy, who survives him, with one 
son, Karl Raymond, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth of 1909, now in business at East 
Walpole, Mass. 


HAVEN PALMER, M. D. 


Dr. Haven Palmer, a prominent phy- 
sician of Grafton County, died at his home 
in Plymouth April 8, 1910. 

He was a native of the town of Jef- 
ferson, a son of Lewis J. and Susan H. 
(Summers) Palmer, born September 19, 
1843. He studied medicine with the late 
Dr. John W. Barney at Lancaster and at 
the Bowdoin Medical College, Brunswick, 
Me., where he graduated in 1871. He lo- 
eated in practice in Wentworth, where 
he remained several years, removing 
thence to Haverhill and later to Mere- 
dith, whence he went to Plymouth in 


1883, and there remained, establishing a 
fine practice, extending through a wide 
section. He had been a member of the 
New Hampshire Medical Society thirty- 
six years and was president of the Win- 
nipesaukee Medical Association at the 
time of his death. He had served as a 
member of the Plymouth Board of Edu- 
cation; was a Democrat in politics and a 
Free Mason. 

He married Lucy J. Ellis of Lancaster 
in 1875, who survives him, with a son and 
two daughters, the former being Dr. Har- 
old H. Palmer of Rumney. 


EDWARD P. KIMBALL 


Edward P. Kimball, born in Warner, 
July 4, 1834, died in Brookline, Mass., 
March 31, 1910. 

Mr. Kimball was the son of Rev. Reu- 
ben and Judith C. Kimball. He was 
educated in the common schools of Kit- 
tery, Me., and at Hampton and Andover 
Academies. He was engaged in mer- 
cantile life at Kittery from 1855 to 1857, 
removing to Portsmouth in the latter 
year and engaging in the banking busi- 
ness, as a clerk in the Piscataqua Ex- 
change and Portsmouth Savings Bank. 
In 1871 he became cashier of the First 
National Bank, and in 1882 was made 
president of the same and of the Piscata- 
qua Savings Bank. 

Politically he was a staunch Republi- 
can, and had served in the city govern- 
ment, and also as a representative in 
the Legislature in 1885-86. 

Since 1871 he had been a deacon of 
the North Congregational Church and 
had been clerk and treasurer of the 
church since 1867. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Portsmouth school board, a 
trustee of the Cottage Hospital, the 
Chase Home for children, the Ports- 
mouth Seaman’s Friend Society and at his 
death was president of the Howard Benev- 
olent Society and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian- Association. 

He leaves a wife, one daughter, Miss 
Martha S. Kimball, and a son, Edward T. 
Kimball, of Brookline, Mass., at whose 
home he died. 


Editor and Publisher’s Noter 


On April 19 the spring meeting of 
the N. H. Board of Trade was held in 
the assembly room in the city hall 
building at Nashua, and was attended by 
delegations from the Concord, Manches- 
ter, Nashua, Franklin, Laconia, Ports- 
mouth, Meredith, Peterboro, Antrim, 
Keene and Milford boards, about seventy- 


five representative business men in all 
being present. 

An interesting feature of the meeting 
was the presence of Governor Quinby as 
the special guest of the board, who 
opened the discussion of the leading 
subject assigned for the after-dinner 
talk, “The Highway and the Automo- 
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bile,’ taking strong ground in favor of 
a graduated license for automobiles, 
which shall compel the owners of the 
heavier and more destructive machines 
to contribute a fairly proportionate 
amount toward the maintenance of the 
highways; also in favor of strict enforce- 
ment of the law regulating speed. An 
interesting and carefuly written paper 
on the same subject, by Mr. Charles S. 
Emerson, secretary of the Milford Board 
of Trade and a leading member of the 
House of Representatives, followed, 
with subsequent discussion ky several 
speakers, all of whom emphasized the 
necessity of a graduated tax or license 
and proper speed regulations. Hon. A. G. 
Whittemore of Dover, of the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, alluded to the 
fact that as the law now is, the heavy 
touring cars from outside the state that 
come in for a period of less than ten 
days, though they may injure the roads 
more than the lighter, low-power ma- 
chines do in the entire season, contribute 
nothing to the treasury for repair —an 
injustice that ought to be remedied in 
some way. 

William Savacool of Manchester, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade of that city 
and chairman of the special committee 
in charge of the case against the ex- 
press company for reduction of rates, re- 
ported the present status of the matter, 
and spoke of the necessity for legisla- 
tion which shall insure the active sup- 
port of the state government, to the ex- 
tent of its power, in enforcing the re- 
duction in rates ordered by the railroad 
commissioners. General Hamblett of 
Nashua, Robert P. Bass of Peterboro and 
others spoke earnestly along this line, 
and the committee in charge was not 
only instructed to seek the necessary 
legislation, but also to push the case as 
it now stands, and the additional amount 
of $500 was guaranteed by the board 
for the work in case due provision is not 
made by the legislature. 

Another interesting item on the pro- 
gram was an address by W. T. Billings 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad In- 
dustrial Department on “Building Up 
the State.” The time and place of the 
annual summer outing was left by the 
board to the determination of the 
officers. It will probably be held at 
Canobie Lake late in June or early in 
July. 


The people in the central and southeast- 
ern sections of the state, and not a few in 
the western and northern regions, are 
much interested in the movement to 
secure the restoration of the link in the 
Concord and Portsmouth railway line, 
between Suncook and Candia, abandoned 
about half a century ago, near the same 
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time that the Henniker and North Weare 
rails (since restored) were taken up. 
This restoration would involve the re- 
laying of only about a dozen miles of 
track along the abandoned route, the 
grade of which is substantially complete, 
and the right of way still owned by the 
company, which has already voted to do 
the work and awaits only the approval 
of the Boston and Maine management. 
The comparatively small expenditure 
which this proposition involves would 
be of greater advantage to the state on 
the whole, than any other of similar 
amount made within the memory of liv- 
ing men. a= 4s 

The commissioner of industrial and 
labor statistics for the state of Maine, 
who has made a careful census of sum- 
mer home property in that state finds 
9,753 summer homes in the state for a 
total value of $13,272,956. Of these, 
5,100, valued at $10,182,083, are the 
property of non-residents, while the re- 
mainder are owned by Maine people. 
Just what may be the number of sum- 
mer homes in New Hampshire owned by 
people living outside the state, and the 
value of the same, we can only estimate; 
but it is safe to say that the number and 
value thereof is proportionately greater 
than in Maine. Moreover, the increase 
in the same is rapid and growing more 
so from year to year. As an illustration 
of the great demand for summer homes 
in the state, it may be noted that a 
single real estate dealer, in a western 
New Hampshire town, received inquiries 
regarding farms for sale from over 
thirty different individuals in a single 
week recently, mostly from people outside 
the state seeking eligible places for sum- 
mer homes. The danger seems to be that 
the greater portion of the state will soon 
become property of summer residents, 
merely. Summer residents are all right 
to a reasonable extent, but a substan- 
tial permanent population, in the rural 
districts, is absolutely essential to the 
prosperity of the state. 


The only change in the political situa- 
tion in the state, so far as gubernatorial 
candidacies are coicerned, is that ef- 
fected by the announcement of Col. Eu- 
gene S. Head of Hooksett that he will 
seek the Republican nomination. Colonel 
Head and Mr. Bass of Peterboro are thus 
far the only Republican aspirants in the 
field; while no Democratic candidacy has 
yet been announced. So far as the press 
of the state is concerned there seems to 
be no indication as yet of any decided 
sentiment in favor of any particular in- 
dividual. ‘“‘Watching and waiting” seems 


to be the order of the day. 
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